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still further west by the Treaty of Tordesillas (1494) between Portugal and Spain, the
line gave to Portugal the exclusive right to possess all non-Christian lands halfway
around the world to the east of the line, and to Spain all such lands halfway around
the world to the west. While there remained much uncertainty and dispute concerning
the point where halfway around the world really was, Portugal claimed religious
monopoly in Brazil, Africa, and Asia, while Spain claimed the rest of the Americas and
the Pacific, at least to the Philippines and the Molucca Islands (Spiceries).
This presumptuous division of the world between the Catholic Iberian countries
in the late fifteenth century was aimed primarily at the Moslems who had finally been
driven out of Europe but who had to be pursued to the ends of the world and
punished for their eighth century conquest of the Iberian peninsula. Reconquest
became a fanatical mission of both the Portuguese and Spanish conquerors and
Catholic missionaries. Furthermore, the Christianizing and civilizing mission was aimed
at all unenlightened heathens, those innocent of all religion as the natives of Africa,
Asia, and America were believed to be, as well as those perverted by the sinister and
evil doctrines of Islam. So even before the bitter family disputes and Reformation wars
broke out within European Christianity during the sixteenth century, the Catholic
cross was accompanying the Portuguese and Spanish swords around the world. With
lie explorers and the conquerors went the missionaries. By 1700 Latin missions and
schools literally encircled the world.
In general, Portugal's dispersion of its Catholic missions in the fifteenth and
sixteenth centuries was undertaken under the doctrine of patronage (padroado),
whereby the Papacy granted to the Portuguese crown income from ecclesiastical
properties in Portugal and the right to nominate candidates for appointment to the
bishoprics in lands that were yet to be Christianized, in return for which the crown
would provide the missionaries and support for the churches established in the lands
eventually conquered by Portugal. In filling this responsibility of patronage the
Portuguese rulers relied in the first instance upon the mendicant friars of the Francis-
can and Dominican orders and then increasingly turned to the Jesuits as their principal
missionizing and educational arm.
In the course of a century and a half of commercial leadership in the East (1420
to 1580) Portugal established footholds in Africa, India, Malaya, the Moluccas, Japan,
and China. By the time the Spanish crown took control of Portugal in 1580 the
Portuguese expansionist thrust had been blunted, and by the time Portugal was again
independent in 1640 the Dutch and the British were beginning to dominate European
trade in the East. From then on, Portugal's overseas domain shrank to the enclaves in
Goa and Macao, but held firm in vast uncharted territories of Africa and Brazil. The
religious proselytizing of the Portuguese padroado was often uncompromising and
even fanatic, involving mass conversions forced at gunpoint by the governors and the
military. In many respects the missionaries found themselves at odds with the harsh
and ruthless military governors over the methods of conversion and the necessity to
respect the rights and sensibilities of the people they conquered or traded with.
Franciscan missionaries accompanied da Gama and Cabral to South India, and
Dominicans came in soon after. When Goa was captured in 1510 by Alfonso de
Albuquerque he declared unceasing war against the Moslems but friendship for the
"heathens." Schools were established straight away by Franciscans who worked espe-
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